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NOTES OF A FUR HUNTER. 

BY HENRY CLAPP. 



[When exploring .the slate-bearing region of Maine last fall, I had 
occasion to employ as guide Mr. Henry Clapp, of Brownsville, Pis- 
cataquis county, of that State. His home is at the foot of the Ebeeme 
Mountains, which form the southern portion of a mountainous dis- 
trict, extending away north to, and including Mount Katahdin, a dis- 
trict well watered by the Penobscot and Upper Kennebec, and their 
streams, dotted with smaller lakes, and including also Moosehead 
Lake, Chesuncook, Joe May, and other large sheets of water. It is 
a country for a hunter to grow up and live in. In Mr. Clapp I found 
a man of life-long experience in this and other hunting-grounds, and 
at the same time an enthusiastic and careful observer, and one scru- 
pulously exact in his statements. I had learned much from him about 
the mammalia of Maine, and one day when we were storm-staid, I 
took the following notes from his statements. I could easily rearrange 
them and enlarge upon them, but they seem to me to take their prin- 
cipal value from the fact, that they are a record essentially as given 
of an intelligent, experienced hunter's account of the results of his 
observations. — J. E. M.] 

Panther, or Catamount. (Felis concolor Linn.). I 
never saw a Panther, or Catamount. One night I found 
a deer bitten through the back. There were many tracks 
(not of deer) right about him, but I could not find any 
leading off from the spot. I think the beast jumped on to 
the deer from a tree. I heard his shrill screech, like that 
of a woman in distress. I heard the same screech and 
saw the same track again not far off. I think the animal 
was a catamount. 

Lynx, or Loup-cervier {Lynx Canadensis Raf.). The 
Loup-cervier lives upon partridges, deer, rabbits, etc. It 
can climb trees. I have seen one in a tree. I have had 
one carry my trap with a heavy clog into a tree, and 
found him dead with it in the limbs. The animal is about 
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two feet or more high. They are quite numerous about 
here : one man caught nine within six miles of here. 
They are easily killed by a blow with a stick. I once 
found a fox's tail in a rabbit-path, with Loup-cervier's 
tracks about. I judged that the fox was going one way 
in the rabbit-path, and the Loup-cervier the other way, 
and the Loup-cervier sprang upon the fox and ate him, 
leaving his tail. They often go in families, five and six 
together. I met four one bitter cold day. They came 
on to the ice, not in single file, but right and left, and 
from four to six rods apart ; and from examining their 
tracks, I judge this to be their habit. I think they travel 
in this way to scare up more game. 

Wild-cat {Lynx rufus Eaf.) . The Wild-cat is not quite 
so large as the Loup-cervier. It has black rings around 
its legs ; its fur is not so long as a Loup-cervier's ; its foot 
is more like a dog's or house-cat's, the bottom of it being 
bare, while with a Loup-cervier it is covered with fur. 
Its leg is quite dark or black toward the foot. Its skin 
is not worth so much as that of a Loup-cervier. 

Wolf (Cams occidentalis Eich.). I know little about 
Wolves. I have seen them, but never killed one. They 
often kill deer on the ice of the lakes ; more on the ice, I 
think, than in the woods. I found one deer, which they 
had killed and skinned in such a way that I got a pretty 
good skin from it. They stripped it off so that it clung 
to the legs. It seemed to have been torn open along the 
belly. The meat was taken off, leaving only skeleton 
and skin. 

Eed Fox (Vulpes fulvus, var. fulvus) . The Eed Fox 
does not weigh as much. as he appears to. His weight is 
about ten pounds. I have found but one that came up to 
eleven pounds, but have found a number that weighed 
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nine pounds. He lives on mice principally, also on beech- 
nuts, fowl, and rabbits. House-cat meat is good bait for 
them, so is honey, cheese, and pork scraps ; and hog's 
liver is excellent. I make a bed as large as a cart-wheel, 
strew on ashes and chaff, and then get the foxes familiar 
with the place.' I go there often myself, until they get 
so familiar with my track, finding it brings them no harm, 
that it does not scare them. A strange track, or mine, if 
I stay away a little while, would keep them off for a night 
or two. I cover my trap with ashes, which seems to 
prevent them from smelling it. I attach a grapple to 
my trap, so that when the fox runs off with it, it will 
catch and hold him before he goes far. I don't fasten it 
to the bed, because the digging of the fox caught would 
frighten away others. The fox is not so much afraid of 
the iron as of the man who handles it, and, therefore, I 
avoid touching the trap with my hand. If I have a dead 
horse, or other carcass, I throw it into a hollow where 
the snow will cover it. When the foxes have made a 
path to it, I set a trap in the path, covering it with snow 
from the carcass and the fox path, and making new tracks 
over it with a fox's foot if I have one. I don't touch any- 
thing about the trap with my hand, but use a wooden 
shovel. Sometimes I smear the trap with a mixture of 
tallow and fox dung. 

Red Foxes are plenty about here. In 1865, I bought 
thirty-seven skins taken in the neighborhood. One Sil- 
ver-gray Fox (Vulpes Virginianus Rich.?), was caught 
in Brownville or Milo, three or four years ago, and was 
sold for $35.00. . I have seen one skin of the Black Fox 
(Vulpes fulvus, var. argentatusf) . It was from Sanger- 
ville. There is also a kind called Cross-gray ( Vulpes 
fulvus, var. decussalus) , on account of a cross made by 
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dark color and gray. In 1865, Red Fox skins were worth 
$4.50 to $5.00. Last winter I paid $2.50 for them. I 
think they will be lower this year. 

Fisher, or Fisher-cat (Mustela Pennantii Erxl.). 
The Fisher is much like the sable, but larger, weighing 
six times as much, say from eight to ten pounds* some 
more than this. They live on rabbits, partridges, squir- 
rels, and berries, especially berries of the mountain? 
ash ; they are also very fond of porcupines, the skins 
often having quills stuck in them, which, however, do not 
enter far into them. They also eat beechnuts. The Fisher 
runs with a "lope" and a jump; I never saw one trot. 
He leaves but two tracks, one a little farther forward than 
the other, thus, \ \ , as do also the mink and sable. 
Sometimes they leave more, but the habit is to leave two. 
The color is dark-brown or gray. He nests in hollow 
pine stumps and ledges, I think. They are not very plenty 
about here. I caught seven last fall, and one this fall. 
The trap was set with bear's meat. I also caught a fox 
in the trap. 

Sable (Muslela Americana Turton) . The Sable is of 
about the size of the mink, a little larger, and with longer 
legs. Its color is red or yellowish. It lives on mice, 
squirrels, partridges, rabbits, beechnuts, and mountain- 
ash berries. It don't like porcupine meat as well as the 
fisher. It will eat fresh fish, but I don't think it catches 
fish. I catch them in a "dead-fall" trap, sometimes in a 
steel-trap. I catch them in the mountains north of here. 
They nest in hollow trees. I never saw a sable swim ; I 
once thought I saw one swimming, but when I caught the 
animal, I found it to be a mink, with the sable's color. 
They are never very plenty about here. Price of skins 
last winter, $2.25 to $2.50; year before last, $3.50 to 
$3.75. 
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Weasel (Putorius).* The Weasel lives principally 
upon mice ; is said, I don't know how truly, to kill hens 
and partridges. Once I found that some duck feathers 
I had left in a camp had been dragged into a barrel of 
hard-bread by a weasel, for lining to a nest. I have had 
them so tame in the camp, as to come into my lap and 
eat fresh fish and partridge. They are brown in summer, 
and white in winter. 

Mink {Putorius vison Rich.). The Mink is a sly, thiev- 
ish creature. They eat fish and frogs. I have seen 
where they brought the frogs in to their young. The nest 
was under the roots of a tree. The color is black or 
dark brown ; when shedding their coat, they are a little 
more reddish. We catch them in both "dead-falls" and 
steel-traps, baited with fresh fish ; though they will take 
also muskrat, partridge, and red squirrels. They are not 
very plenty about here. Their skins are worth $5.00 to 
$6.00. 

Otter (Lutra Canadensis Sab.) . I estimate the weight 
of a good-sized Otter at thirty pounds ; their average 
weight is twenty-five to thirty pounds. They live on fish 
and muskrat. They dive down, and then rise into the 
passage way of the muskrat house, so as to push their 
jaws into the house and catch the muskrat, unless, as is 
sometimes the case, the muskrat has a second passage to 
escape through. The otter has no house, but lives in 
holes in the banks of streams, and in hollow logs, and 
under roots. His hind-foot is partially webbed ; I don't 
remember about his fore-foot. He dives and chases fish 
under water. I saw one do this, and then shot him. He 
seems to like to slide instead of walking down a slope. 
He seems to have certain places for voiding his excre- 

*Several species of this germs go under the general name of "Weasel." — Eds. 
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ment. Color, dark-brown or black. Legs veiy short ; 
body and tail very long. He is a roving animal. The 
skin sells for from $6. GO to $8.00. 

Skunk (^Mephitis mephitica Baird) . The Skunk lives 
on locusts and crickets principally ; will eat chickens and 
,suck eggs. They are plenty about here. The skin is 
worth ten to fifteen cents, and has been worth fifty cents. 
I bait them with meat. 

Raccoon {Procycm lotw Storr) . The Raccoon is very 
rare about here. I have caught them in a "dead-fall," 
baited with fish. I have known them to go into the corn- 
fields and eat corn. The skin is worth from half a dollar 
to a dollar. 

Black Bear ( Ursus Americanus Pallas) . I don't think 
there are two species of bears in the country here, but the 
single species varies exceedingly in color and size and 
disposition. I had at one time two tamed, which I caught 
with their mother when they were cubs. One was what 
is called the "Ranger" Bear, that is, it was long-legged 
and long-bodied, and not so black, and with a little 
coarser fur than the other variety. The other was what 
is called a "Hog Bear," and was shorter-legged and 
blacker. So I am sure the Hog Bear and Ranger are 
of one species. I have seldom found two alike. I have 
caught a great many, as many as sixteen in one year, 
from May 1st to July 1st, around Schoodic and Seboois 
streams, a few miles east of here. I caught seven the 
last summer. The larger of the two tamed ones I had 
was of a milder disposition, and would learn more tricks 
than the other. Both were females. They had a dispo- 
sition to pry into everything. One of them got into the 
pantry once, and upset the flour barrel and went to eating 
the flour. When she got her mouth so full as to be 
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clogged, she would clear it out with her paws. She threw 
the sieve and breadboard out into the kitchen very hand- 
ily. Another time she got in and took the eggs. They 
like milk, and honey, and molasses. One of mine would 
drink milk from a dipper, holding it in her fore-paws. 
One of my tame ones, if she got loose, would find every 
hen's nest in the barn and eat the eggs. In the woods 
they feed on berries and beechnuts and acorns and roots ; 
and they will eat meat of any kind, and will take bear's 
meat for bait ; they will eat fresh fish, com, and pump- 
kins, and are fond of oats ; in the spring they are fond 
of the offal left where moose are dressed. 

They strike their enemy and try to throw him down, 
and then bite and tear him. I never saw them hug, and 
don't believe they do it. They can climb small trees as 
well as large ones ; I have seen where one climbed a 
cherry tree not more than three inches in diameter. I 
kept one of my tame ones till she was six years old, and 
have time and again seen her climb a pole four inches 
through. She climbed with the ends of all her claws 
touching the pole ; would climb deliberately, and a hun- 
dred times a day for gingerbread, apples, etc. She would 
walk hand over hand along a horizontal pole with her 
body hanging under it. They climb the tallest of beeches, 
and break off limbs two inches through, and throw them 
down, and then come down and eat the nuts. If the 
limb wont break, they bite it with their teeth, and then 
pull it toward them and break it. ' They also' gather a 
part of the top of the tree together, and eat the nuts 
there. 

Bears hibernate, going from three to four months with- 
out eating ; sometimes during December, January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, sometimes during January, February, 
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March, and April. This year there are no beechnuts, 
and they will probably disappear early. As soon as 
they begin to eat in the spring, a plug comes away 
from them, black, shining, and hard, resembling gum, 
so much so, that some say they eat gum to form it ; but it 
is not so, for the same came from the tame ones in my 
barn, where they could get no gum. I think it is from 
the mucous in the intestines. In the barn they covered 
themselves with straw all over, excepting their ears. 
Their paws were brought forward around the nose, which 
was dropped forward and downward. They don't suck 
their paws. When I spoke to the tame ones in my barn 
during the winter, they would look up very bright, but 
would run out their tongue, gape, and drop their heads 
forward and down between their paws again. I could 
see the motion of their breathing, and in a cold day could 
see their breath condensing. I noticed this particularly, 
because I have heard it said that they did not breathe 
when hibernating. In {he woods they make for winter- 
quarters a nest of leaves and cedar bark, and I have 
sometimes seen cedar and fir boughs in their nest. I don't 
think they get enough of the material to cover themselves 
as completely as the tame ones did in my barn. 

Bears bite fir and spruce trees, and tear down the bark, 
and when one has bitten a tree, others are apt to do the 
same, and thus their ranges or lines of travel become 
spotted as it were. They follow their ranges year after 
year. The skin of a bear is worth from $3.00 to $12.00. 

Gray Squirrel (Sciurus Oarolinensis Gmelin). Have 
seen a few Gray Squirrels this year ; never saw but one 
before. 

Eed Squirrel (Sciurus Hudsonius Pallas). The Eed 
Squirrel deposits his winter store in several places. The 
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bear often finds the half-pint of beechnuts hidden by the 
Eed Squirrel under the leaves and eats them. 

Striped Squirrel (Tamias striatus Baird). The 
striped Squirrel deposits his winter store in a single 
place. 

Woodchuok (Arctomys monax Gmelin) . The Wood- 
chuck lives in holes in the ground ; is partial to beans, 
but lives principally on grass. I think it hibernates. 

Beaver {Castor Canadensis Kuhl.). I have caught 
seventy Beavers. Have killed seven from one house, 
and left one or more. I killed five from another house, 
and opened the house, which was about four feet across 
on the inside, and two feet high. It was oven-shaped. 
There was but one room to it, and I never saw a house 
with more. The houses are sometimes round, some- 
times oblong. The house is made of brush thrown into 
a pile, and covered with mud and sticks. The room is 
eaten out of the brush ; that is, the brush is in a pile, 
and the room is made by gnawing out a part of it. The 
passage way is a ditch passing downward and forward 
into the water, and is covered with brush and mud. 
Eight on top of the house is a part of the roof where 
there is no mud on the sticks, thus leaving the wall open 
enough there for ventilation. 

The Beaver makes his pond to enable him to bring 
and store his food, which is the bark of white birch, yel- 
low birch, mountain ash, swamp maple, poplar, and wil- 
low, and perhaps some others. They throw their brush 
over their passage way, so that the top of it is in the 
water ; that is, the butt of the bush is over the passage 
way, and the twigs of the top in the water. They cut 
down the trees, which are for food, and stick the butts 
under the brush, leaving the tops to float. If the tree is 
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larger than one and a half inches, or two inches at far- 
thest, the beaver cuts off the top, and drags it and the 
stems to his house separately. - I have seen the wood as 
large as five inches, and three or four feet long. Have 
seen a white birch felled by them four inches in diame- 
ter. In the winter they come up under the ice and gnaw 
their bark there. Gradually in such places air collects 
under the ice, which is, I think, what they breathe out 
when they are there. I have seen one stay under water 
seven and one-half minutes by the watch, and have heard 
from a reliable man of their staying twelve to fourteen 
minutes. The Otter will kill young Beavers. I don't 
know of anything else that destroys them except man. 
Their meat is excellent, and the meat from their tail is a 
delicacy. 

The Dam. — I will describe one dam. It was lately 
built. It was six rods long; not straight across the 
stream, but the middle was further down stream than 
each end. The groundwork was of small alders, cherry 
trees, and bushes. Nearer the top, trees from one to one 
and a half inches in diameter were placed on, the butt 
being hauled over so as to rest on the bottom of the stream 
below, and the top woven into the dam. On the up- 
stream side it was covered with moss, mud, gravel, and 
rocks, and some of the rocks I judge would weigh fifteen 
to twenty pounds. The water dripped over the dam 
evenly the whole length. The dam flowed the pond 
above, which was a mile long. It was not at a narrow 
place in the brook. It had been built the summer before, 
and in the fall while I was there, I caught six beavers 
there, and think I caught them all. There were seven 
houses in the neighborhood, but only one of them was 
new. I drove them from this to one of the old ones, and 
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then to another. This last was a mile from their dam. 
They began to haul wood to it. I caught none at the 
new house, but two at the. first old house they fled to, and 
four at the second. I frightened them from the new 
house by paddling around it in my canoe. It was on an 
island. They work on their house, putting mud and 
sticks on it, till freezing weather. 

I will describe another dam and settlement of Beavers, 
on the Restigouche Biver, in the northern part of New 
Brunswick. The pond flowed was a mile long. At the 
foot of the pond was a dam five feet high. Four rods 
below was a dam three feet high which flowed back to the 
first dam, raising the water against it one and one-half 
feet. Three rods farther down the brook was a third 
dam, not more than two feet high, also flowing back to 
the dam next above. A rod or two below was a fourth 
dam', not more than one and a half feet high, which 
flowed the water back to the third dam. There were two 
beaver-houses on the pond. The new one, which was the 
one inhabited, was one-quarter of a mile above the dam. 
The old one was fifty to sixty rods farther up. I killed 
seven beavers here that winter (1852 or 1853). I cut 
the second and third dams down a little at the middle so 
as to have a running, open stream, and caught four otters 
there during the winter. 

I never saw more than one passage way to a beaver- 
house, but it was said that there were several to this 
house. It was, by outside measurement, twenty-one feet 
across at the base ; and we judged it to be ten feet high, 
but it had the appearance of being two houses joined to- 
gether. The men who opened it said it had but one 
room, and nine beavers were in it. I don't think the 
beaver uses the tail much in swimming, but it makes 
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much use of it in diving. In trapping, we take care not 
to drive the beavers away from the pond before it freezes ; 
after it freezes they leave very reluctantly. We bait with 
swamp maple or mountain ash. We tie the trap to a dry 
spruce stake, which they will not gnaw. 

The beaver weighs from twenty-five to sixty pounds ; 
the latter weight is very large. A good beaver-skin 
weighs from one to three pounds ; price now $2.50 a 
pound. 

I think the beaver gets the oil from the "oilstone" on 
to his fur by letting it out into the water around, whence 
it is caught on the fur. I use the "castors" to attract the 
beavers. 

Muskeat (Fiber zibethicus Cuv.). The muskrat lives 
in hollows in banks of streams, and also in houses. Eats 
roots, grass, and clams. 

Porcupine (Mrethizon dorsatus F. Cuv.). The porcu- 
pine lives in winter on bark. It eats grass ; will eat green 
corn when it can get it ; it is very fond of salt ; will even 
gnaw through pork barrels to get the salt. It has been 
known to get into the cellar and take milk. It is destruc- 
tive to boots and rigging and tools, where any salt has 
been left on them. 

Moose ( Alee Americanus Jardine) . Moose move over 
but a small district in a winter's day, four or five miles ; 
sometimes in a thaw they move farther. When their 
tracks are obliterated by the snow, I often track them in 
this way : I notice the side of the tree from which they 
have taken the bark. This was the first side of the tree 
they came to ; they then moved on and took the bark 
from the first side they come to of another tree, and thus 
left a "blaze" behind them. Sometimes when the old 
cow lies down, the calf will eat the bark all around the 
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tree, but this is not the rule. They seem to tear the bark 
up with the teeth of the lower jaw. Sometimes they may 
be found in the spring not more than a mile away from 
where they began in the fall. 

They like best the bark of moose wood (the small 
maple with dark striped bark) , mountain ash, and swamp 
maple. They take the bark of the mountain ash more 
than of any other tree ; but they browse the twigs of the 
swamp maple most. They will also browse fir and willow 
and moose bush, and sometimes cut the bark of poplar. 
They also frequent ponds for the pond lily and the yellow 
lily. 

The largest herd I ever saw had nine in it, but they 
more often live in herds of four or five. The female 
brings forth two calves, and they stay with the old cow 
the summer and winter following. The males more often 
yard by themselves, but are sometimes found with the 
female. The sexes come together about the last of Sep- 
tember or the first of October, say from September 20th 
to October 20th. 

Moose are not now very plenty about here, but ten 
years ago they were plenty. I killed two in one August 
night in Lower Ebeeme pond. They come into the ponds 
to feed on the lilies. I have seen them in the pond the 
first of June, with the water half way up their sides, 
reaching down and taking up the roots of the yellow lily. 
They come out on very soft bog with no trouble ; they 
drop their body so as partly to swim and partly to wade 
till they come to shore, then they put their nose on the 
shore, if it is soft, then raise their forelegs, and then 
their hind legs one at a time. When swimming undis- 
turbed, I have seen a moose settle down under the water 
entirely for three or four rods, and then rise and snort 
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and go down again. Whether he did this to get the flies 
from his ears, or whether it is his habit, I don't know. A 
young man who hunted moose with me had seen the same 
thing, and spoke to me of it. When undisturbed they 
move, on land, slowly and quietly, but when startled, 
are all alive. Their principal gait when not walking is a 
trot, while the deer jumps. In the season for the coming 
together of the sexes, I have seen the male standing on a 
log, and heard him grunt at intervals ; at other times I 
have heard them low aloud. Sometimes we call them by 
imitating the low of the male by sounding through a roll 
of birch bark. The males answer this cry, and come to 
it ; and as they draw near we place the mouth of the 
trumpet near the water, or, if on land, near the ground, 
which makes the sound seem farther off, and leads the 
moose to rush on. When he gets pretty near, it don't do 
to keep up the deception ; then we dip up and pour out 
water, which brings him right out; or, instead, make a 
kind of "splash" with the paddle, or any noise that will 
sound like the stepping of a moose in water. Care should 
be taken to keep to the leeward of the moose if possible. 

A common way of hunting them is to watch in summer 
nights at places where they come down for lily-pads, and 
shoot them there. Another way is to hunt them down in 
winter when there is a crust. 

The average weight of a moose's meat after it is dressed 
is four hundred to five hundred pounds. I have killed 
one which I think weighed, meat and hides, one thousand 
pounds. I weighed the meat of one which weighed six 
hundred and thirty pounds. Moose meat is worth say 
ten cents a pound, and the skin has been worth from five 
to twelve dollars since the beginning of the war ; I don't 
know what it is worth now. 
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Caribou (Rangifer Caribou Aud. and Bach.). Caribou 
are quite plenty a little north of here, about Ragged 
Lake, Black Brook, etc. Caribou live principally on 
moss, but eat some twigs. It is faster, I- think, than either 
deer or moose ; of these two, the deer is the faster. The 
meat of a caribou when dressed weighs, I judge, from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds. 

Deer (Cervus. Virginianus Boddaert.) Deer are not 
very plenty about here. They browse "moose-bush," fir, 
cedar (Arbor vitas), willow, swamp maple, and lynois 
bush; in summer they like lily-pads, leaves of trees, and 
grass. I think that, like the moose, the deer generally 
bears two young. 

[We have introduced the scientific names of the animals mentioned 
by Mr. Clapp, and would refer those of our readers who wish for in- 
formation regarding their classification and distribution to the com- 
prehensive and invaluable work of Professor Baird, on the "Mam- 
mals of North America," forming the eighth volume of the. Pacific Rail- 
road Reports, published by order of Congress in 1857. — Editors.] 
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BY EDWARD S. MORSE. 
(Concluded from page 609.) 

The following species, though minute, are very char- 
acteristic, and with the aid of the engravings, but little 
trouble will be encountered in identifying them. For- 
merly included under the old genus Pupa, they are now 
separated under a distinct genus called Leucochila. But 
slight differences are noticed between the soft parts of the 
species to be described, and those given previously. 

Letjcochila contracta Say (Fig. 54) is an oval, 



